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xAet. VI. — The English Novel in the time of Shakespeare. B7 
J. J. Jusseran?. Translated from the French by Elizabeth 
Lee. Illustrated. London, 1890. 

A TALE is the first key to the heart of a child, the last voice 
that penetrates the fastnesses of age. Even in the inter- 
mediate stages of life, grown-up men and women cannot always 
retain their ' roast beef stomachs,' or always digest solid in- 
formation. For mental health, some changes in diet are 
required. Our forefathers had fewer indoor occupations than 
ourselves, and more enforced idleness ; they saw less of society; 
they depended more on home resources for amusement. Hence 
the Pilgrim with his licensed exaggeration, the minstrel, and 
the whole army of jesters, japers, disours, jongleurs, gleemen, 
ribalds, and goliards, — all the tribe of those whom Piers Plow- 
man calls ' Satan's children,' — were welcome in the baronial 
hall. Stories sung, recited, acted, or read, were their delight. 
Charlemagne, as we are told in ' The Lyf of the Noble and 
Crysten Prince Charles the Grete,' which Caxton printed in 
1485, loved to hear read chronicles and other thynges contem- 
platyues, and, above all other books, the ' De Civitate Dei ' of 
St. Augustine. When folks are 'festid and fed,' says the 
medieval romance of the ' Wars of Alexander the Great,' they 
would fain hear some ' lufe lay,' some tale of knighthood, feat 
of arms, or stories of the Saints. In the 19th century, the 
favourite relaxation is the novel. It threatens, like the rod of 
Aaron, to devour all rival forms of literature. Ethical treatises, 
political pamphlets, social dissertations, theological tracts, 
scarcely dare to venture abroad without some amatory accom- 
paniment. Even Dr. Dryasdust plays the Troubadour. Apollo 
himself might sing unheeded from the Land's End to John o' 
Groats' House ; but every door flies open to the modern novelist. 
The demand for novels, and its supply, are the literary por- 
tents of the present century. The torrent of fiction, swollen by 
tributaries from every side, flings itself in ever-increasing 
volume into the ocean of print. In the course of its journey, 
the stream has travelled far from its original source. It has left 
behind it the knights-errant, and white palfreys, of chivalrous 
romance. It has emerged from those forests in which Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, Little John, and Much the Miller's Son, ply 
their adventurous trade. It has passed beyond the borders of 
Arcadia, where princes and princesses masquerade as shepherds 
and shepherdesses, discoursing plaintive music upon oaten reeds. 
No Italian castles now stand upon its banks, echoing with the 
footsteps of bandits, monastic villains, clanking chains, or 
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dismal groans. The atmosphere of scented moonshine, in which 
Edwin and Angelina vowed eternal constancy, is dispelled. 
The stream has reached the level plains of real life ; it flows 
through great cities and the busy haunts of men. In the rapid 
rush of its more adventurous course, it had little leisure to note 
the workings of individual character, the habits and pursuits of 
society. Now all these are reflected in its broad, slow-moving, 
muddy waters. The Romance has become the Novel. But 
the scenery of its upper waters can never lose its charm for 
lovers of the picturesque in literature. To all such, M. Jus- 
serand powerfully appeals in the fascinating volume, of which 
Miss Elizabeth Lee has given us an admirable translation; 
M. Jusserand commences with a rapid survey of medieval 
fiction. He concludes with a sketch of the heroic romances of 
the 17th century. It is on the 16th century that he concen- 
trates his chief attention. To this period he traces the origin 
of the modern novel, and claims for Lyiy, Sydney, Nash, and 
Greene, the honours which are ordinarily conceded to Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding. 

On the particular point to which M. Jusserand devotes him- 
self, we have little or nothing to say. To offer an abstra.ct of 
the volume would be superfluous, to add anything of material 
value would be beyond our powers. But M. Jusserand's volume 
suggests one topic of interest — the enormous influence which 
romantic fiction has exercised upon national life and character. 
This is the point which we propose to illustrate, partly from the 
bequests of romances or light literature contained in ancient 
wills; partly from the contents of ancient libraries," whether 
monastic, royal, or in the hands of private individuals ; partly 
from the character of the books published by our early printers ; 
partly from the materials which medieval authors employed in 
their writings ; partly from the war, which, from the earliest 
times, has been waged over the advantages or disadvantages of 
the love of romantic fiction ; partly from what we know of the 
reading of men and women whose names are illustrious in 
English literature. The field is vast. It is only possible to 
indicate the character of the light reading of our ancestors in a 
desultory, gossiping, and arbitrary fashion. 

To illustrate with any degree of completeness the popularity 
and influence of romantic fiction would be a Herculean labour. 
Romance supplied our poets and dramatists with a mine from 
which they quarried some of the choicest treasures of our litera- 
ture. Its heroes passed into the proverbial currency of thought, 
as the typical representatives of particular vices and virtues. 
Who more knightly than Arthur, better matched or closer friends 

than 
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than Roland and Oliver, purer than Galahad, more wanton than 
Guinevere ? Who more wily than Vivien, wiser than Merlin, 
more crabbed than Sir Kay, more courteous than Gawain, more 
treacherous than Ganelon? Its stories have been painted upon the 
walls of buildings, carved on the panels of doors, or, like the story 
of Tristran and Iseult in the house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, 
into the capitals of pillars, traced, like the tale of the Knight of 
the Swan, in the compartments of treasure-chests, worked in 
tapestry, like the tale of Medea and Jason, which Caxton saw in 
Duke Philip's castle of Hesdin in Artois, or like the ' tappiz a 
ymaiges ' ' du Saint Grael,' ' de Fleurence de Romme,' ' d'Amis 
et d'Amie,' ' de Godefroy de Bilhon,' ' de Girard de Nevers,' 
which are mentioned in the inventory of King Charles V. in 
1379. Romance gave words to our language, which have now 
passed out of use with the books from which they were taken, 
like the ' Doughty Douzepere ' of Spenser, the ' runcivall ' peas 
of the 16th century, or the ' Rowncefallis ' verse of James VI. 
of Scotland. It created the ideals, and elevated the manners, 
of society at different epochs of our history. How many of our 
Drakes and Sydneys and Frobishers followed in the steps of 
Guy of Warwick, who could not win the hand of Felys the 
Fair till he had won the fame of the best knight in Europe ? It 
coloured medieval conceptions of geography, of science, of 
natural history. It opened to the unlearned, though in dis- 
torted forms, the treasures of classical antiquity, and taught 
how Jason won the Golden Fleece by the aid of Medea, how 
Priam rebuilt Troy, how the Greeks destroyed the city, what 
feats of valour were performed by Hector, and what adventures 
befel JEneas. It fired imagination, and stimulated discovery, 
by its revelations of the wonders of the mythical East, with its 
castled elephants, its unicorns, and crested dragons, its ivory- 
gated cities, its vines of gold and grapes of pearl, its cliffs 
studded with diamonds, its dark valleys tenanted by the basilisk, 
which slew many men, but, at sight of its own form in a mirror, 
destroyed itself. It educated the vulgar in the faiths of other 
nations, and taught them the contrast between the active life of 
heathenism and the contemplative piety of the Brahmin. It 
was the most powerful agent of popular preachers. Its siinple 
religious spirit permeated the masses, and who can say what 
comfort the creed of Roland, which he explains to the pagan 
Vernagu, may not have ministered to minds ill at ease, or dis- 
tracted by the questions that are stimulated by the dogmas of 
every creed ? And it is in these romances, that the best pictures 
are to be found of the habits of the upper ranks of medieval 
society. Here may be gathered hints of the meals, dress, food, 
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drink, ornaments, houses, furniture, and education, of the feudal 
aristocracy. It is often ludicrous, it is rarely useless, that the 
heroes of antiquity or of fable are made to masquerade as the 
knights of contemporary life. 

The influence, which medieval romance exercised upon 
society, was all the greater because fiction had no rival in the 
shape of newspapers, of education, or of contrast with previous 
or contemporary phases of civilization. Education was little 
valued by our medieval or Tudor ancestors. Children were 
taught to sing and play, to dance and carve at table, to be pro- 
ficient in manly exercises, to be courteous and well-mannered, 
Chaucer's Squire, at twenty years of age, — 

' In hope to stonden in his lady's grace 
Syngynge he was or flowtynge, al the day, 
Wei coude he sitte on hors, and wel coude ryde. 
He coade songes wel make and endite, 
Justne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write. 
Cnrteys he was, lowly, and servysable. 
And carf beforn his fadur at the table.' ' 

The sons of the nobility and gentry were educated at the 
houses of others of their rank, especially in the houses of 
Chancellors. Becket's house was a favourite school in his days. 
So also was that of Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln. Sir Thomas 
More was educated at that of Cardinal Morton. Wolsey kept 
an instructor for his wards, as well as a separate table for the 
young lords who were trained under his eye, and another for the 
sons of gentry. Ascham was received into the family of Sir 
Antony, Wingfield, and educated with Sir Antony's son by a 
resident tutor named Bond. Sometimes boys were sent to 
monasteries to be taught. The house of Lydgate at Bury St. 
Edmunds, of Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury, or of Robert 
Whitgift of the Augustinians at Welhow, were, in their re- 
spective days, famous schools. Sometimes also, from the 12th 
to the middle of the 16th century, young gentlemen were sent 
to foreign universities, and especially to Paris, Montpellier, and 
Padua. But the general attitude of the gentry towards education 
is well illustrated by a scene which Pace records as taking place 
at table. A gentleman broke out with the remark, 

' I swear by God's body I'd rather my son were hanged than study 
letters. A gentleman's son should sound the horn well, be a good 
huntsman, carry and train his hawk with grace and skill. But as for 
the study of letters, that should be lef c to the sons of rustics.' 

And to the sons of rustics it was left. Monastic and Cathedral 
schools were chiefly frequented by the poor. Endowed Grammar 
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Schools attracted the sons of citizens. The Universities, up 
to the middle of the 16th century, were thronged with 'poore 
scholars.' For our ancestors, Boethius was the purest link 
between the classic world and the Middle Ages. He was 
translated by Alfred and by Lydgate, commented upon by 
Thomas Aquinas, read by Dante, printed by Caxton. All that 
they knew of the intellectual glories of Greece, and, with the 
exception of some favourite writers, even of Rome, reached them 
through distorted mediums. Their Virgil was a mythical being. 
Medieval versifiers disputed popular favour even with the best- 
known of Roman poets ; Joseph of Exeter was at least as widely 
read as Virgil, Lucan, and Statins. The geometry of Euclid, 
the music of Pythagoras, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the grammar 
of Priscian, the rhetoric of Tully, the mechanics of Archimedes, 
the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the theology of Plato, the logic 
and ethics of Aristotle, were overlaid with the disputations of 
grammarians and scholiasts, or perverted by incomplete abstracts 
and compendiums. Confined within a narrow horizon they 
knew no standard of past excellence to which they might 
struggle to conform. The ideals of romance were to them what 
the records of classical antiquity, the experiences of foreign 
travel, the rapid transmission of thought, the familiarity with 
a varied modern literature, are to ourselves. 

The quality of the reading of our medieval ancestors is to 
some extent indicated by the literary treasures which they 
bequeathed by will. Who now would dream of leaving by will 
a well-thumbed ' Yellow-back ' ? It was widely different in the 
13th century. Together with their lands, their money, their 
cattle, their tilting-horses, chargers, and palfreys ; their bows, 
swords, and suits of mail ; their silks, furs, tapestries, cups, 
jewels, relics, illuminated missals, and service books, they leave 
their volumes of romance. In the same line in Avhich they 
provide wax candles. Placebos, Diriges, and masses of Requiem, 
for their souls, they direct the destination of their novels. In 
1268 William de Beauchamp devises a book of ' Lancelot.' In 
1315, Guy, Earl of Warwick, left to Bordesley Abbey, in 
Warwickshire, a library of thirty-nine volumes, which consisted 
almost entirely of novels. All the famous cycles, classical, 
Arthurian, and Carlovingian, are represented. Here are 
the ' Romaunce de Troies,' two copies of the ' Romaunce 
d'Alisaundre,' and ' Un volum del enseignmente Aristotle, 
enveiez au Roy Alisaundre.' Here are the ' Gestes de Charles,' 
'ededooun' (? 'Doon de la Roche'), 'e de Mayace,' 'e de 
Girard de Viene,' ' e de Emery de Narbonne,' ' e de Gwyoun 
de Nountoye,' ' Willame de Orenges,' and many others. Here 
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also are the ' Holy Graal,' and ' Le mort ly Roy Arthur e de 
Mordret.' * Willaume de Lonngespe,' ' Guy of Warwick,' 
' Ydoyne and Amadas,' and many others, are included in this 
remarkable collection. In 1353, Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of 
Clare, bequeaths a number of service books and other religious 
works, including antiphoners, a legendary, missals, ' one bone 
Bible covert de noir quir,' ' one Hugucion ' (i.e. ' Glossarium 
Hugucionis '), and several other volumes, none of which belong 
to the class of light literature. In 1391, Margaret, Countess of 
Devon, leaves to her daughter Engaine (Katharine, wife of Sir 
Thomas Engaine), 40Z., with two primers, and a book called 
' Arthur de Bretaigne.' Among several volumes devised in 
1399 by Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, are a Chronicle of 
France in English, a psalter richly illuminated, an illuminated 
' Legenda Aurea ' in French, a book of ' Vices and Virtues,' 
and a poem of the ' Histoire de Chevalier a Cigne.' In 1426, 
Thomas, Duke of Exeter, gives his sister Joan a book called 
'Tristram.' Nor are these bequests only to be found in the 
wills of royal or noble persons. In 1370, Adam de Stanton 
leaves a portiforium, two law books, and ' Unum librum de 
Romaunces.' In 1392, John Percyhay of Swinton, Yorks, 
leaves, among four other books, the ' Brute Chronicle.' Walter 
de Bragge, Canon of York, at the close of the same century, 
bequeathed a copy of ' Piers Plowman,' in company of a Bible 
bound in red leather, and eight theological, or ecclesiastical 
books. John Brynchele (1420) leaves a copy of ' Boecius ' in 
Latin and English ; ' Item lego Willelmo Holgrave ut sit unus 
executorum meorum vjs viii d., et optimum Arcum meum, et 
librum meum vocatum Talys of Caunterbury.' Thomas Roos 
(1433) left ' librum vocatum Piers Plowman.' Eleanor 
Purdsley, widow (1433), left ' libros Anglicanos, videlicet " the 
story of Josef,"," Patrikek Purgatore," and " Ye Sermon of Alt- 
quzne" (St. Patrick's Purgatory, and Alquin's Sermons).' John 
Baret of Bury (1463), in a long and minutely detailed will, only 
bequeaths three books ; but one of these belongs to romantic 
literature. He leaves 'My book of znglych and latyn with 
diuerse maters of good exortacions, wretyn in papir and closed 
with' parchemyn,' ' My book called " Disce Mori," ' and ' My 
boke with the Sege of Thebes in English.' 

In the bequests of the Middle Ages theology preponderates 
over fiction. But it must be remembered that most of the 
service-books which are the subjects of testamentary disposition 
were rather the contents of private, chapels, than the constant 
reading of the laity, and that religion and romance have always 
been rivals in popular favour. To this day the rivalry continues. 

In 
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In 1885-6, theology was the most prolific department of 
literature, and it still stands second only to fiction, which in 
1887, 1888, and 1889, assumed the place of honour. The 
contents of medieval libraries bear out the same fact. 

The monks were at first the only collectors of books, and the 
volumes which St. Augustine and his companions brought with 
them to England, were the ' primitiae librorum totius Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae.' These ' mother-books ' of the English Church 
consisted of the Bible in two parts, two copies of the Gospels, 
two copies of the Psalter, an Exposition of the Gospels and 
Epistles, and, for lighter reading, a book of Martyrs, and the 
apocryphal lives of the Saints. This primitive library was 
enriched by Archbishop Theodore, who, it is said, brought with 
him a number of Greek books. Lambarde (' Perambulation of 
Kent,' 1576, 4to. p. 233) says that he was shown the Psalter of 
David, and ' sundrie other homilies in Greeke, Homer also and 
some other Greeke authors beautifully wrytten on thicke paper 
with the name of this Theodore prefixed in the fronte.' The 
Anglo-Saxon monks were active in the Scriptorium, inde- 
fatigable copyists, and in the 8th century earned a' European 
fame as transcribers. That they had works of fiction is proved 
by the existence of Beowulf, of Havelok, and Horn-child, or 
the Anglo-Saxon MS. of ApoUonius of Tyre, or by the abstract 
given by Mapes of the story of ' Gado, miles strenuissimus,' 
which is supposed to be taken from a lost Anglo-Saxon romance. 
But in the Poem, attributed to Alcuin, descriptive of the 
Canon's Library at York, no mention occurs of any writer who 
can be classed as a novelist. Alcuin tells Charles the Great 

that — . . T, 

' Illic invenies veterum vestigia Patrum, 

Quidquid hafaet pro se Latio Eomanus in orbe, 

GrsBoia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis, 

Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre superno, 

Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit,' &c. 

A cloister without a library is like a castle without an 
armoury ; * claustrum sine armario quasi castrum sine armamen- 
tario.' Monastic libraries were generally stored in some room 
not originally built for the purpose, and placed under the care 
of the Prsecentor. Every year inspections were held, the books 
allotted, and all volumes absent from the stallse were carefully 
recorded with the name of the borrower. Up to the 13ih 
century, there is little trace of fiction in the catalogues of 
monastic libraries, which were rich in theology, and often 
contained a respectable array of scientific works. The earliest 
catalogue is that of Lindisfarne in 1095. In a collection of 
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52 books, no work of fiction, and no classic appear. The 
principal writers are theologians like Augustine, Jerome, Bede, 
Origen, and Gregory. In the catalogue of the library of an 
unknown English monastery in the 12th century, there is a list 
of 68 volumes, all bearing upon theology or ecclesiastical 
history, and no romances, poetry, or classics, are mentioned. 
In the Durham Library, in the 12th century, were contained 
546 volumes mostly of theolpgy ; but among them are a 
collection of works on rhetoric, astronomy, arithmetic, and 
medicine. There are alsO books of a lighter character, such as 
Terence, Ovid, ' ^sopus et tres alii libri de fabulis,' ' Liber de 
Gestis Francorum,' and ' Liber de Gestis Normannorum.' One 
work, the ' Liber de Vastatione Troiae ' is probably a romance, 
perhaps the history of Dictys or Dares, or the Latin Poems of 
Simon Chevre d'Or, Canon of the Abbey of St. Victor. The 
library at Whitby (1184) was a less rich, but very varied, 
collection. It contains 74 volumes divided into three sections, 
theological, historical, and classical. No work of romantic 
fiction appears in the catalogue. In the second section are 
several lives of the saints, among them the ' Vita Sancti 
Cuthberti,' the ' Vita Sancti Brendani,' and the ' Vita Sanctae 
Mariae Egyptiacse in versibus.' In the third section are 
Virgil, Juvenal, Persius, Statius, Homer, Cicero, Boethius, 
Prudentius, and others. In the 13th and 14th centuries a great 
change took place. Glastonbury, in 1207, contained the 
' Gesta Alexandri Regis ; ' in 1248, its collection of romantic 
literature was large and miscellaneous. The Priory of Christ 
Church, Canterbury (end of 13th century), possessed a con- 
siderable library of fiction, including the ' Prophetia Merlini.' 
At Peterborough (end of the 14th century), the monastic 
library included 'Guy de Burgoyne, Gallice ; ' ' Gesta Caroli 
Regio Magni in Hispaniani, quomodo liberavit viam Jacob- 
itanam a potestate Paganorum ; ' ' Gesta Caroli Secundum 
Turpinum Episcopum ; ' and a variety of similar works. Still 
more varied and comprehensive was the collection of fiction at 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury, in the beginning of the 15th 
century. Here were to be found, mostly in French, ' Gesta 
Guidonis de Warewyk, et Guidonis de Burgundia, et cujusdam 
militis qui vocatur Ypomedone ; ' ' Dicta Septem Sapientum ; ' 
' Liber de Milite de Signo (Cygno) ' ; Katir Fitz Edmond 
(Quatre Fils d'Aymon) ; ' Liber qui vocatur Graal ; ' ' Romaunz 
de Percival le Galois ; ' ' Liber de Launcelot ; ' ' Liber del roy 
Hertus (Artus).' (This work, though often treated as a separate 
romance is really the same as the ' Launcelot du Lac.') Croyland 
in Leland's time contained only six books, of which one was the 
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' Turpini Historla,' another the ' Historia de Ricardo Rege 
carmina scripta.' 

In the contents of these monastic libraries, — with their copies 
of the Scriptures, Commentaries, Fathers, Homilies for reading 
in the Refectory, Canon and Civil Law Treatises, Grammarians, 
Scholastic philosophy, medical, mathematical, or astrological 
treatises, Latin classics, chroniclers, legends of the Saints and 
Martyrs, chivalrous romances in prose and verse, — we see the 
material on which the greatest intellects of the Middle Ages 
were fed. Fashions were, as has been said, changing in the 
13th century. The growth of wealth and luxury showed itself 
in, among other forms, the demand for works of romantic 
fiction, and with the demand came the supply. Richard de 
Bury in 1344 speaks of the change : 

' There used to be an anxious devotion to the culture of boots. 
But now (we say it with sorrow) base Thersites handles the arms of 
Achilles ; the choicest trappings are thrown away upon lazy asses ; 
blinking night-birds lord it in the nests of eagles, and the silly kite 
sits on the perch of the hawk. Liber Bacchus is respected, and 
passes daily and nightly into the belly ; Liber Codex is rejected and 
out of reach.' 

Yet it was only in the walls of monasteries that learning was 
pursued. Private libraries in the Middle Ages were probably 
rare. They remained so even in the days of Evelyn, who, in 
his well-known letter to Pepys, mentions the few that he 
considered to be worthy of notice. Such private libraries as 
existed were chiefly in the hands of ecclesiastics. Early biblio- 
maniacs were all Churchmen, such as Leofric, Bishop of Exeter 
(1050); Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham (1195); Thomas 
Marleberg, Prior of Evesham (1229) ; Richard Chandos, Bishop 
of Chichester (1252) ; Henry Eastry, Prior of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury (1285) ; William Sellinge, Prior of the same (1472) ; 
and, above all, Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham (1344). 
The contents of their libraries are often known from their 
bequests to cathedral or other monastic bodies. But their 
collections differ rather in quantity than quality from those of 
monastic libraries. It is, however, possible to glean scattered 
hints of the collections of books which were made by laymen, 
whether royal personages, such as Henry III., Edward I., 
Henry VIII., and Mary Queen of Scots ; or great nobles, like 
Guy Beauchamp Earl of Warwick (1315), Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester (1439), the Earl of Kildare (1525) ; or private 
individuals, such as Robert Thornton (1440), Sir John Fastolf 
(1450), John Paston (1480), or Captain Cox of Coventry (1575). 
In the Revenue Roll for 1237 there is an entry of the cost of 
Vol. 171.— iVo. S42. 2 G silver 
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silver clasps and studs for King Henry III.'s great book of 
Romances. Henry III. was a keen reader of romance, and a 
munificent patron of Helie de Borron, the author of ' Palamedes.' 
So, too, was Edward 1. Among his books is 'unus liber de 
Romauntz qui incipit Cristiens sevoet entremettre.' Probably 
this is part of the book which Rusticien de Pise tells us, in his 
Preface to ' Gyron le Courtois,' he was employed by Edward to 
translate. The end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th 
century witnessed the commencement of what may be. called 
the First Renaissance in England. The taste for books which 
bore such rich fruit in France and Burgundy extended to this 
country. The Duke of Bedford, whose celebrated missal is 
one of the most treasured artistic productions of the age, was a 
magnificent book-collector. He had unique opportunities, for he 
is said to have transported to this country the contents of the 
library which King John in 1350 had begun to collect in Paris, , 
Though Henry VI. was not a literary Maecenas, like Philippe 
le Bon at Bruges, he possessed a valuable library, and many of 
the MSS. which were illuminated for .him , still exist. The 
library of Henry VIII. contained, a, valuable collection of theo- 
logical, classical, historical, and miscellaneous literature in all 
languages. In monastic libraries, so far as we are aware, only 
one copy of Dante can be traced. It was a prohibited work 
among Churchmen. Henry VIII. possessed an edition of Dante 
in the Castilian tongue. Perhaps Savonarola's ' Triumphus 
Crucis ' -owed its place in his library to the great Dominican's 
antagonism to the Pope. Thucydides and Josephus (in French), 
Livy, Caesar, and Eusebius, Comines, Monstrelet, Froissart, and 
a variety of other chroniclers . form the nucleus of an excellent 
historical library. Of lighter literature, with which we are 
more immediately concerned, the principal works are Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Marot, Alain Chartier, Gower, ' Hunting and Hawking,' 
and a variety of romances including * Listory du Alexandre in 
Franqoys,' ' Les Gestes Remains,' ' Lyf of the Virgin Helene,' 
the ' Romant de la Rose,' ' Ladestruction de Troy,' and a ' Book 
of Balades written.' 

In the middle of the IGth.century, the taste for book-collecting 
had gained a firm hold upon the country. Queen Elizabeth 
herself was a bibliomaniac, though her passion for books was 
excelled by Archbishop Parker,. Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and Dr. John Dee. Books were sumptuously bound, , 
and ^oirt^wsos were curious in the choice of their clasps and their 
silk strings, fastidious in the erection of their libraries, nice in 
their taste for engraved borders, title-pages, and capital initials. 
The contents of one royal library of the day are knowp to us, 

and 
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and to the collection belongs the romantic and pathetic interest 
that hovers round the name of Mary Queen of Scots. Her 
library is composed of books of devotion, poetry, history, and 
fiction. In gloomy Holyrood, and among sour-visaged Cal- 
vinists, she needed all the consolation and distraction her 
religion or her literary taste could afford. Among her works of 
fiction were the ' Romance of Perceforest,' which she had 
probably learned to love at the Court of Catharine de Medicis, 
who used it as a text-book of education ; ' Gyron le Courtois,' 
' Amadis de Gaule,' ' The Golden Legend, ' The Lyf of Charles 
the Great,' ' The Destruccion of Troye,' ' The Lyf of Kyng 
Alisaunder,' ' Lancilot de Laik,' ' Ogier le Danois ' (in Italian), 
' The Historie of Jasone,' ' Pantagruel ' (in French), ' The His- 
toric of Palmarine.' Here too, was 'La Mer des Histoires,' 
which, on the authority of ' The Abbot,' Catharine Seyton read 
aloud to her in the Castle of Loch Leven. ' The Bulk of 
Hunting ' of Dame Juliana Berners, and ' The Buik of the 
Cha^ ' of Gaston (Phebus) de Foix, remind us that Mary was not 
only a reader but a lover of field sports and a daring horsewoman. 
The libraries of great nobles are few in number. The collec- 
tion bequeathed by Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (1315), 
to Bordesley Abbey has been already mentioned. If it may be 
taken as a type of the class of books read in the houses of the 
feudal aristocracy, there can be no question that fiction predo- 
minated over every other department of literature. Very 
different is the character of the library which Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, gave to the University of Oxford in 1439. 
But Duke Humphrey was not the typical noble. He was 
rather the Admirable Crichton of his age. No light literature 
is found in his catalogue of books, except Apuleius ' ' de Asino 
Aureo,' and the ' Bellum Trojae cum secretis secretorum ; ' in 
other words, the History of the Trojan War, by Dares the 
Phrygian, or Dictys the Cretan, which medieval students believed 
to be more authentic than Homer, and the compendium of 
Aristotelian ethics, physics, and metaphysics, which Aristotle 
was supposed to have sent to Alexander the Great. Gerard 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare in 1525, was the possessor of a 
noble library of above 100 volumes. It is divided into four 
sections : (1) Latin bokis ; (2) French bokis ; (3) Englysh 
bokis; (4) Irish bokis (probably in MS.). Among these 
romantic fiction certainly ho)ds a prominent place. Here we 
find the 'Liber Alexandri Maugne,' 'The trye of battails 
(' L'Arbre des Bataillis,' composed by Honore Bonnor, Prieur 
de Salon, printed at Paris 1481), 'Maundvile,' ' Ogier le 
Danois,' 'Lauftcelot Ju Lake' in three volumes, 'Les illus- 
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tracions de Gaule et singularitez de Troy,' ' Le Romant de 
la Roise,' 'Le Cronique de la Grand et Petit Bretaine,' 
« Arthur,' <■ The Sage of Thebes,' ' The Distruccion of Troy,' 
' The Sege of the Roodis ' (Rhodes), ' The Sege of Jerusalem ' 
(probably ' Titus and Vespasian '), ' Charlmagn,' ' The Enaydos ' 
(englished from the French ' Eneydes,' by Caxton, and printed 
in 1493), and several other books which might legitimately 
be classed under the head of romance. The Irish books are 
mainly Lives of Saints. 

If we turn to the libraries of persons in a humbler rank of 
life, we still find an extraordinary number of works of fiction. 
Such a collection as that made by Robert Thornton, a native 
of Yorkshire, in 1440, may be taken as an example of the 
reading of the class to which Thornton belongs. The volume 
is a miscellany of devotion, medicine, popular science, and 
fiction. It contains the ' Lamentacio Peccatoris,' a doleful cry 
of a Sinner in Purgatory, the ' Vita Sancti Cristofori,' the treatise 
' De Miraculis Beate Marie,' ' Epistola Sancti Saluatoris,' a 
' colett to owre lady saynt Mary,' two tales of Hampole ' de im- 
perfecta Contricione,' and other religious tracts, hymns, anthems, 
and prayers; a number of charms against the toothache, and 
medical receipts ; prognostications of the weather ; and, finally, 
the ' Life of Alexander the Great ' in prose, ' Morte Arthure,' 
' Lyarde ' (a tale), ' Tomas of Ersseldoune,' and the Romances of 
' Octovyane,' ' Dioclicyane,' * Syr Ysambrace ' (Isumbras), ' Syr 
Perecyvelle of Gales,' ' Syr Eglamour,' ' Syr Degrevante,' and 
the ' Awnetyrs of Arthure at the Terne Wathelyne.' At Caistor, 
in 1450, Sir John Fastolf's library was stored in the ' Stewe 
Hous.' It contained the * Cronycle of France ' and ' Titus 
Levius,' a ' booke of Jullius Caesar,' ' lez Propretez dez choses ' 
(B. Glanville), ' Petrus de Crescentiis,' ' Liber Almagesti,' ' Liber 
Geomancie cum iiij aliis Astronomic,' ' Veges de larte Cheva~ 
lerie ' (? Vegetius), ' Instituts of Justien Emperer,' ' Brute ' in 
ryme, ' liber Etiques,' ' liber de sentence Joseph,' ' Problemate 
Aristotilis,' ' Vice and Vertues ;' liber de Cronykes ' de Grant 
Bretayne ' in ryme, * Meditacions Saint Bernard.' In this list 
there are only two works of avowed romantic fiction. But it is 
ah interesting catalogue, because it illustrates the important 
part which occult sciences played in medieval life. The ' liber 
Almagesti ' suggests the stock-in-trade of Chaucer's clerk — 

' hende Nicholas, 
His Almageste, bookes grete and small, 
His Astrolabie longynge for his art, 
His Augryn stones layen faire a-part, 
On shelues couched at his beddes head.' 

Another 
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Another catalogue of a private library exists in the list of the 
books of John Paston, junior, drawn up probably in the reign 
of Edward IV. (1) ' The dethe of Arthur begynyng at Cas- 
sabelaun,' ' Guy Earl of Warwick,' ' Kyng Ri. Cur de Lyon a 
chronicle ' ; (2) ' A Boke of Troylus ' ; (3) ' A blak Boke with 
the " Legend of Ladies," ' ' La Belle Dame saunce Mercye,' ' The 
Parlement of Byrdes,' ' The Temple of Glasse,' ' Palatyse and 
Scitacus,' ' The Green Knyght ' ; (4) 'a Boke in preente off 
" The Playe off the Chess " ' ; (5) ' a Boke containing " Bele Dame 
sans Mercy," " The Parlement of Byrds," " Balade off Guy and 
Colbronde, off the Goos," ' &c. ; (6) ' a reede Boke containing 
" The medis of the Masse," and other religious works ; ' (7) Tully 
' de Senectute ' ; (8) Tully or Cypio ' de Amicitia ' ; (9) ' a 
Boke "de Sapiencia"'; (10) '4 Bokes of Blasonryes ' ; (11) 
*Boke of Knythod' and * De Regimine Principum'; (12) 'A 
treatise on Othea' (i.e. Prudence, who is treated as a Goddess 
by Christan de Pise). But the most famous library in the 
hands of a private individual still remains to be mentioned. It 
is that of Captain Cox of Coventry in 1575, which has been 
often printed. Captain Cox is described in Laneham's ' Account 
of Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575,' as ' an od man I promiz yoo ; by profession a Mason, and 
that right skilfuU ; very cunning of fens, and hardy az Gavin ; 
for his ton-sword hangs at hiz tablz eend.' His library con- 
tained nearly a hundred volumes, most of which may be classed 
as light literature, consisting of poems, ballads, plays, romances, 
jest-books, riddles, and prophecies. The most serious volumes 
are Doctor Boord's 'Breviary of Health,' Barclay's 'Ship pf 
Fools,' and Daniel's work on the Interpretation of ' Dreams.' 
Not only do many of the romances, which we have already 
mentioned, re-appear in the list ; but also a collection of 
'Almanacks of Antiquitee,' ancient plays, and 'a bunch of 
Ballets and Songs,' such as ' Robin Hood,' ' Adam Bell,' ' Clym 
of the Clough,' and ' William of Cloudesley,' and _' The Nut 
Brown Maid,' wrapt up in parchment and bound with a whip- 
cord. 

It has been shown that works of romantic fiction were suffi- 
ciently valued in the Middle Ages to be frequently included in 
the bequests of testators ; that from the 13th century onwards, 
romantic fiction formed a growing element in the composition 
of monastic libraries ; that it figured largely in the collections 
of private individuals, whether of royal personages, great 
nobles, or persons in a humbler sphere of life. Another class 
of evidence, from which the demand for fiction may be illus- 
trated, is the character of the books printed by our early 
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printers.* Before 1500, there were no publishers. The book- 
sellers were dependent in a great measure upon the money of 
private people who paid for the printing of particular books. 
But it may be stated, as a general rule, that early printers, when 
they were not subsidised by individuals or public bodies to 
produce a particular class of literature, produced school books 
and romances. For these the demand was continuous, and, as 
men of business, they endeavoured to satisfy it. Caxton, for 
instance, printed the following works of fiction, which are 
either avowed romance, or on the border line ; (1) ' The 
. Recuyell of the Histories of Troy'; (2) ' Le Recuyeil des 
Histoires de Troyes ' ; (3) 'The Game of Chess'; (4) ' Les 
Fais du chevalier Jason'; (5) 'The history of Jason'; (6) 
'Reynard the Fox'; (7) Godfrey of Bologne'; (-8) ^sop 
with the fables of Avian, Alfonse, and Poge the Florentine ' ; 
(9) 'The Knight of the Tower'; (10) A Kyng Arthur ' ; (11) 
' Charles the Great ' ; (12) ' Paris and Vienne ' ; (13) ' Four 
Sons of Aymon ' ; (14) ' Blanchardyn and Eglantyne ' ; (15) 
' Eneydos.' Next to works of a religious tendency, romantic 
fiction was the line to v/hich he mainly devoted his publishing 
energies. W. de Worde printed fewer works of this class, but 
he produced ' Bevis of Hampton,' ' Morte d'Arthure,' ' Robin 
Hode,' ' Guy and Colbrond,' ' The Siege of Rhodes,' and ' The 
Three Kings of Cologne.' It is a significant fact that specula- 
tive printers abroad, catering for the English market, concen- 
trated themselves, almost exclusively, on the production of 
fiction. For instance, Gerard Leen of Antwerp published fire 
books in English between 1490 and 1493. Of these, four were 
story-books (' The History of Jason,' ' Chronicles of England,' 
'The Communyng between Solomon and Marcolphus,' and 
' Paris and Vienne '). The fifth book was a grammar, the 
' Vulgaria ' of Terence in English, So again, another specula- 
tive foreign printer, John of Doresborch, who began to publish 
about 1505, printed innumerable story-books for the English 
market, such as ' Robin Hood,' ' The Parson of Kalenborow,' 
' The Life of Vergilius,' as well as school-books and calendars. 
The Edinburgh press, before it was subsidised for the Aberdeen 
Breviary, began with nine poetical tracts, such as the ' Maying 
of Chaucer,' ' Sir Eglamoure,' ' The Flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennydy,' ' The Golden Targe,' &c. These facts show the 
activity of the trade in romantic fiction. But they do not 



* For some of the facts contained in this paragraph, we are indebted to 
Mr. Gordon Duff, whose knowledge of early printed books and booksellers' 
catalogues is familiar to all students of early bibliography. 
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reveal the whole truth. The books extant at the present day 
afford no adequate test of the proportion which the department 
of fiction really bore to other classes of literature. Small 
romances, being cheaply produced, were quickly worn out, and 
used as waste paper. The numerous fragments of unknown 
books that have been discovered prove beyond all question that 
numbers have disappeared. Before 1530, when the new 
interest aroused in theology created a market, light literature 
formed the staple product of the printing-press in England. 

This class of evidence might be extended. But enough has 
been said to prove the important place occupied by romantic 
fiction in the Middle Ages, and up to the middle of the 16th 
century. England had not yet passed through the fire of 
Puritanism. Romances were an important educational instru- 
ment, and a powerful religious agency. Neither the stage nor 
the press contested the omnipotence of romantic fiction. It had 
no rivals in schools or colleges. It popularised classical 
literature. It gave the accepted version of the past history of 
the country. It presented in familiar shape the discoveries, or 
the conjectures, of science and of travel. It held up the mirror 
to society by reflecting the manners of the upper classes. It 
created their ideals of life and character. It formed the staple 
diversion of all who could read ; it disputed with music, songs, 
games, and sport, the favour of the unlearned. Then, as now, 
mien and women read the stories of their own lives in these 
products of the imagination. Gower's lover ' full oft ' fed his 
* ere ' with ' redynge of romance : ' 

' Of Idoyne and Amadas, 
That whilom were in my cas, 
And eke of other, many a score, 
That loved long ere I was bore ; 
For when I of her loves rede, 
Myn ere with the tale I fede ; 
And with the lust of her histoire, 
Sometime I draw into memoire, 
Howe sorrow may not ever last, 
And so hope cometh in at last.' 

Then, as now, romances soothed to repose, the overwearied 
brain. It is Chaucer who speaks : — 

' So whan I sawe I might not slepe. 
Til now late this other night 
Upon my bedde I sate upright, 
And bade one reche me a booke, 
, A Eomaunee, and it me toke 
To rede, and drive the night awaye.' 

Then, 
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Then, and, perhaps, even now, men found in romances a 
resource against the fate of Eutychus. Even in church, saj^s 
Barclay in the ' Ship of Fools,' men told tales, and ' fables and 
jestis of Robin Hode.' Most people now agree with the blunt 
remark of Samuel Johnson to Frances Chamberlayne, then 
Mrs. Sheridan. This lady, herself the authoress of one of the 
best of our 18th-century novels, told the Doctor that she never 
allowed her little daughter, afterwards Mrs. Le Fanu, to read 
any books except the ' Rambler ' and others of an improving 
cast. If she hoped that the compliment would please Johnson, 
she was disappointed. He burst out with the reply, ' Then you 
are a fool, Madam ! Turn your daughter's wits loose into your 
library. If she is well inclined, she will only choose nutritions 
food ; if otherwise, all your precautions will avail nothing to 
prevent her following the natural bent of her inclinations.' 
But then, as now, parents endeavoured to shield their children 
from the dangerous fascinations of romance, and with no greater 
success than awaits similar efforts at the present day. The 
story of Blanchardyn was in its main features often realized in 
actual life. The heir to the throne of Friesland, and an only 
, child, he was guarded by his parents as the apple of their eyes. 
He was taught good manners, grammar, logic, and philosophy. 
He delighted in pastimes and sport, and especially in hunting 
and hawking. But all that related to chivalry was carefully 
concealed from him. A piece of tapestry, on which was repre- 
sented the siege of Troy, with the ' right grete valyaunce ' of 
Hector, Troilus, Paris, and other chieftains first revealed to him 
the world beyond his home. He stole a horse, and set out in 
quest of adventures, winning great fame as a knight, and the 
hand of the ' Proud Lady in Love.' His history may be paral- 
leled in real life in every age and in every country. The 
thoughts aroused by the sight of the tomb of Virgil sent Boc- 
caccio from the counting-house to' literature. CEhlenschlager, 
the Danish dramatist and novelist, was intended for business j 
but the novels of Hoffmann, the romantic legends of Weber, the 
ghost-stories of Spiess, drove him first to the stage and then to 
fiction. Between the birth of Boccaccio in -1313 and that of 
CEhlenschlager in 1779, how many hundreds of times has 
history repeated itself? Then, as now, children from the cradle 
upwards were brought up on tales of the imagination. Sir 
David Lyndsayj in the Prologue to his ' Dreme,' tells us how he 
used to lull to sleep the boy James V. of Scotland, or soothe 
his troubles with stories : — 

' Off Hectour, Arthour, and gen till lulyus, 
Off Alexander, and worthy Pompeyus, 

Off 
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Off Jasone and Media, all at lenth, 

Off Hercules the actis honorabyll, 
And of Sampsons the supernaturall strenth, 

And of leill Luffaris storeis amiabyll ; 
And oft tymes haue I feinzeit mony fabell, — 

Off Troylus the sorrow and the loye, 

And seigis all, of Tyir, Thebes, and Troye.' 

Then, as now, a course of romantic fiction was recommended 
to those whose temperaments were morbidly stern and sour. 
Does not Occleve recommend Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard 
leader, to read ' Lancelot du Lake ' and the ' Siege of Troie 
and Thebes,' instead of exclusively studying the pages of 
Holy Writ? 

The world went mad lor romance ; and then, as now, the 
opinion of the grave and studious has been divided on the 
advantages of novel- reading. The Prologue to the ' Cursor 
Mundi ' relates, how men were wholly given up to such vain 
pursuits, how — 

' Men yernen jestes for to here. 
And romaunce rede in dyuerse manere, 
Of Alisaunder the conqueroure, 
Of Julyus Cesar the emperoure, 
Of Greeke and Troye the longe strif, 
• — There mony man lost his lif, — 
Of Bruyt, that baron bolde of honde, 
Purste conqueroure of Engeionde, 
Of Eyng Arthour that was so riche 
Was noon in his tyme him liehe,' &c. 

And it is partly as a protest against the neglect of the Book 
of Books, that in the quaint production of the Middle Ages, 
from which this extract is taken, the author sings the history 
of the world in honour of the Virgin Mary, and for love of 
Englishmen of merry England writes in his native tongue, so 
that the ' commune folk ' may better understand. Chaucer 
caricatures the metrical romances which were favourites of 
society in the 14th century. Sir Thopas begins to tell a 
rhyme which he had learned in days gone by. Before he had 
finished more than one Fit, in which he had contrived to insert 
many of the phases of romantic authors, the Host bursts in 
with * No more of this, for Goddes dignite,' and demands that 
he should tell in prose something — 

' In which ther be som merthe or doctrine.' 

Ascham's language has been often quoted. Yet in this con- 
nexion 
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nexion it must once more be given. In the * ScHolemaster,' he 
says,— 

^ ' In our forefatliers tyme, whan Papistrie, as a standyng poole, 
covered and overflowed all England, fewe bookes were read in our 
tong, savyng eertaine bookes of chevalrie, as they sayd, for pastime 
and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in Monasteries by idle 
Menkes or wanton Chanons ; as one for example, " Morte Arthure " ; 
the whole pleasure of which booke standeth in two speciall poyntes, 
in open mans slaughter and bold bawdrye. In which booke those 
be counted the noblest knightes, that do kill most men without any 
quarrel and commit fowlest aduoulteres by subtlest shiftes. This is 
good stuffe for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to take pleasure 
at. Yet I knowl when Gods Bible was banished the Court, and 
" Morte Arthure " received into the Prince's chamber.' 

In ' The Boke of Nurture for Men, Seruantes, and Children,' 
compyled by Hugh Rhodes in 1577, the compiler says, ' use 
. them ' (children) ' to reade in the Bible and other Godly Bokes, 
but especyally keepe them from reading of fayned fables, vayne 
fantasyes, and wanton stories, and songs of love, which bring 
much mischiefe to youth.' Sir John Harrington, ' of Bathe, 
Knight,' in his ' Apologie of Poetrie,' prefixed to ' Orlando 
Furioso' in 1591, quotes Cornelius Agrippa for the opinion that 
poetry was ' a nurse of lies, a pleaser of fooles, a breeder of 
dangerous errors, and an inticer to wantonness.' - Francis Meres 
(' Palladis Tamia,' 1598) frames a catalogue of romantic fiction 
which he condemns. 

' As the " Lord de la None " in the sixe discourse of his politike 
and military discourses censureth of the bookes of " Amadis de Gaule," 
which he saith are no lesse hurtful to youth, then the workes of 
"Machiauell " to age ; so these bookes are accordingly to be censured 
of, whose names follow : " Beuis of Hampton," " Guy of Warwicke," 
" Arthur qf the round table," " Huon of Burdeaux," " OHuer of the 
Castle," " the foure sonnes of Aymon," " Gargantua," " Gireleon," 
" the Honour of Chiualerie," " Primaleon of Greece," " Palmerin de 
Oliua," " the 7 Champions," " the Myrror of Knighthood," " Blancher- 
dine," "Meruin," " Howleglasse," "the stories of Palladyne and 
Palmendos," "the blacke Knighte," "the Maiden Knight," "the 
history of Cselestina," " the Castle of Fame," " Gallian of S'ranoe," 
"Ornatus and Artesia," &c.' 

Other writers shared the sentiments of Ascham and Francis 
Meres. Stubbes (1583) and Gosson (1597) were the precursors of 
Prynne in the virulence of their attacks upon the sins of ' Poets, 
Plaiers, Jesters, and such like Caterpillers, of a Commonwealth.' 
Stubbes especially is distinguished for the violence of his coarse 
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abuse. He laments that Fox's ' Book of Martyrs ' is neglected 
for ' toyes, fantasies, and babbleries ' which are ' invented and 
excogitat by Beelzebub, written by Lucifer, licensed by Pluto, 
printed by Cerberus, and set a brpche to sale by the infernal 
furies themselves to the poysning of the whole world.' In the 
following century Sir Thomas Overbury (1615) says, that a 
chambermaid ' reads Greene's works over and over ; but is so 
carried away by the " Mirror of Knighthood," she is many times 
resolv'd to run out of herself and become a lady-errant.' 

Powell (1631) advises the ladies of his day ; ' Insteade of 
Songes and musicke let them learn cookerie and launderie. 
And insteade of reading Sir Philip Sidney's " Arcadia," let them 
reade the groundes of good housewifery.' Nathaniel Ingolo 
inveighs against the ' impertinences of mankind,' and the 
follies which are incompatible with ' the Dignity of reasonable 
Souls.' Among them he includes ' the Writing and Reading 
of Romances,' quotes with approval the saying of Montaigne, 
' Quant aux Amadis et telles sortes d'escrits, ils n'ont pas eu 
le credit d'arrester seulement mon enfance,' and sets himself to 
illustrate by a religious romance the real use to which this 
species of literature might be put. Steele in the ' Tender 
Husband ' restates Powell's argument : — 

' " Good Madam," said the Niece, who represents the new educa- 
tion, " don't upbraid me with my Mother Bridget, and an excellent 
housewife." " Yes," retorts the Aunt, " I say she was, and spent her 
time in better Learning than ever you did. Not in reading of Fights 
and Battels of Dwarfs and Giants ; but in writing out receipts for 
Broths, Possets, Caudles, and Surfeit Waters, as became a Good 
Country Gentlewoman." ' 

Wide and sweeping was the satire of Rabelais ; few were the 
books which passed the ordeal of the Curate of Don Quixote's 
Village. Yet romances had their zealous champions. Putten- 
ham, in his ' Arte of English Poesie ' (1589), pleads for the 
ancient romances which were still sung to the harp in baronial 
halls, open streets, and alehouses. He had himself composed 

' A little brief Eomance, a historicall ditty in the English tong of 
the Isle of Great Britaine, in short and long meetres, and by breaches 
or divisions to be more commodiously song to the harpe in places of 
assembly, where the company shal be desirous to heare of old 
adventures and reliaunces of noble knights in time past, as are those 
of " King Arthur and his knights of the round table," " Sir Bevys 
of Southampton," " Guy of Warwicke," and others like.' 

He tells us also that the matter of 

' Blind harpers or such like taverne minstrels that give a fit of 
mirth for a groat was for the most part stories of old time, as the 

tale 
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tale of " Sir Topas," the reporter of " Bevis of Southampton," " Guy 
of Warwicke," "Adam Bell," and "Clymme of the Clough," and 
such other old Eomances or historioall rimes, made purposely fur 
recreation of the comon people at Christmasse diners and bride ales, 
and in taverns and alehouses and such other places of base resort.' 

So also Bishop Hall (1598) was a student of these old 
romances — 

' No man his threshold better knowes than I 
Brute's first arrival, and first victory ; 
St. George's sorrel, or his crosse of blood, 
Arthur's round board, or Caledonian wood. 
Or holy battles of bold Charlemaine, 
What were his knights did Salem's siege maintaine, 
How the mad rival of faire Angelice 

Was physick'd from the new-found paradise ! ' 

, Sir Philip Sidney had ' known men that even with reading 
"Amadis de Gaul," have found their hearts moved to the exercise 
of courtesy, liberality, and especially courage.' Milton, speaking 
of the same class of romances, says that * even those books 
proved to me so many enticements to the love and stedfast 
observation of virtue.' Other champions found different reasons 
to recommend the reading of romances. Thomas Hey wood in 
his 'Apology for Actors ' (1612) argues that plays are beneficial 
because they ' have beene the discouerers of many notorious 
murders, long concealed from the eyes of the world,' and he 
tells a story of the performance at Amsterdam of the ' Foure 
Sonnes of Aymon,' and of the effect produced upon a woman 
who had murdered her husband. Fynes Morison in his 
'Itinerary' (1617) recommends romances as the best means 
of learning foreign languages. He thought ' no book better ' - 
for the traveller's 'discourse than "Amadis of Gaul;" for the 
knights errant, and the ladies of courts, doe therein exchange 
courtly speeches, and these books are in all languages translated 
by the masters of eloquence.' Nor was it only as a means of 
acquiring foreign languages that the romantic literature of the 
Middle Ages was valued in education. Kirkman in 1674 tells 
us that ' the book of " The Seven Wise Masters " is in such 
estimation in Ireland, that it was always put into the hand's of 
young children immediately after the horn-book.' Sir George 
Mackenzie, a distinguished lawyer of the 17th century, prefixed 
to his ' Aretina : a Serious Romance,' an elaborate ' Apologie 
for Romances.' He says that they are generally condemned as 
the fire and the faggot to kindle and feed the flames of love, 
as waste of precious time, and as lies. But he declares that, 
in each respect, the condemnation is unjust. ' Who,' he asks, 

« that 
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'that has seen the Philoclea of Sidney or the Cleopatra of 
Scuderie will love a modern lady?' If the work is abject, it 
is thrown away ; if excellent, time is spent, though not mis- 
spent, in its perusal. It cannot be a lie, because it is not 
intended to deceive. Who, he asks again, need blush to walk 
in the paths which ' the famous Sidney, Scuderie, Barkley, or 
Broghill ' have beaten for them ? Romance, he argues, is more 
valuable than History, because the one ' teacheth us onely what 
was done, the other what should be done.' Romance presents 
' Vertue in its holyday robes :' it is ' the Vessel which strains 
the christal streams of Virtue from the Puddle of Interest :' it 
allures the lazy lady and the luxurious gallant to spend hours 
in their Chambers, ' which else the one would consecrate to the 
Bed, and the other to the BordelL' 

The literary controversy, which is implied in these few scat- 
tered quotations, could never have been maintained, if the 
subject-matter were of trifling importance. The fact, that the 
advantages and disadvantages of the reading of romances have 
been fiercely discussed for at least six centuries, indicates that 
they were the favourite diversion of a large section of the commu- 
nity. They have in truth played a prodigious part in the life of 
our ancestors. Upon them our literature was largely based ; 
they supplied the colours with which our early writers painted, 
the threads with which they wove, the patterns they embroidered. 
They shaped the thoughts, and stored the intellects, of satirists, 
poets, and dramatists. Walter Mapes, — ' clarus eloquio,' as 
Giraldus Cambrensis calls him, — a favourite of Henry II., a 
distinguished diplomatist, and the reputed author of many Latin 
works in prose and verse, was voracious in his appetite for 
popular legends and traditions, and an ardent student of Turpin's 
fabulous history. He thought it no shame to include an allusion 
to a lost Anglo-Saxon romance among the spoils which his 
learning gleaned from Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, Boethius, Jerome, 
or Bishop Hildebert. He diverted his pen from the composition 
of grave State papers, or caustic satires and political songs, to 
the production of the romances of ' Lancelot du Lac,' the ' Quete 
du St. Graal,' and the ' Mort Artur.' Deeply as the miseries 
and wrongs of the poor had eaten into the heart of Langland, he 
shows in 'Piers Plowman,' that he knew the story of Fair 
Rosamond, 'rymes of Robin Hode ' and of 'Radolf erl of 
Chestre,' that he was familiar with the romance of Alexander, 
the legendary tales of Virgil and Hippocrates, the romance of 
Guy of Warwick and ' Felys the Faire.' Chaucer laughed at 
metrical romances, and told his own tale in prose as an example 
of the method in which such stories should be treated. In his 

strongly-drawn 
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strongly-drawn characters, taken from contemporary society,' 
in his fresh pictures of the incidents of everyday life, in 
his humour, and his observation, he is the first of our English 
novelists, if, by a stretch of languagcj that title can be bestowed 
upon a poet. Yet his mind was steeped in romantic literature. 
His references to it are innumerable. All the cycles, whether 
classical, Carlovingian, or Arthurian, are represented. He knew 
the famous classical authors both in prose and verse ; he was 
familiar with ' Petrarke, the laureat poete ;' he was intimately 
acquainted with the Fathers ; he borrows from the Distiches 
of Dionysius, Cato, and the 'Legenda A urea' of Jacobus Janu- 
ensis. Yet, not only does he allude to such romances as ' Sir 
Isumbras,' ' Sir Percival,' ' Sir Guy of Warwick,' ' Sir Bevis 
of Southampton,' and ' Horn-child,' but the framework of his 
stories is taken from Boccaccio, or a common original, from 
Fabliaux and Contes, from the ' Gesta Romanorum,' from the ' 
' Lais ' of Marie de France, from the ' Trojan War ' of Benoit de 
St. More, from the ' Romant de la Rose ' of G. de Lorris and 
Jehan de la Meung, from G. de Machault, Alain de I'Isle, and 
Guillaume de Guilleville. ' Morall ' Gower, the friend and ' 
contemporary of Chaucer, draws the materials of his ' Confessio i 
Amantis ' from the Bible, Ovid's ' Metamorphoses,' the ' Secretum 
Secretorum,' the chronicles' of Cassiodorus and Isidorus. But he 
also quarries his treasures from the romance of Sir Lancelot, the 
' Gesta Romanorum,' and the great ' Cronique emperiall ' of the 
Feats of Alexander the Great. When Shakspeare calls up from 
his ashes ' Auncient Gower to sing a song that old was sung,' it 
is the tale of Apollonius of Tyre which Gower took from • 
Godfrey of Viterbo, that is chosen as the subject. Occleve 
compiled his ' De Regimine Principum ' from the ' Secretum 
Secretorum,' the work of Guido de Colonna, the ' game of 
Chesse moralisede ' of Jacob de Cessoles of ' the Ordre of 
Prechours.' He quotes from Seneca, Chrysostom, Nicholas de 
Lyra, Bbethius, Anselm (' Cur Deus Homo ') ; but he was also > 
a student of the ' Gesta Romanorum,' ' Lancelot de Lac,' and 
the 'Sieges of Troy and Thebes.' Lydgate, the pupil of 
Chaucer, the ' approbate poet,' ' solempfte clerk,' ' philosofre,' 
' the most dulcet sprynge of famous rhetoryke,' and one of the 
favourite writers of the 15th century, takes his story of ' Dan 
Joos ' from ' Vincencius in his speculatif historialle ' (the 
' Speculum Historiale ' of Vincent de Beauvais) ; he quotes from 
' Tullius with his sugrid tonge,' the ' aureat dytees of Omerus in 
Greece,' 'the tragides divers and unkouth of morall Senec.'> 
Yet he is equally familiar with ' Vowis of Pecock,' or ' the 
dozepiere of Fraunce ;' he borrowed his ' Chorle and the Bird ' 
. from 
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from the ' Clericalis Disciplina ' of Alphonsus ; and he did not 
disdain to turn his learning to such uses as an English verse 
translation of the « Historia Trojana ' of Guido de Colonna, 
or the poem of the Romance of Thebes, or to compare the 
Sword of Righteousness, with which Grace-Dieu bids the 
Pilgrim arm in his version of De-Guilleville's 'Pilgrimage,' 
with the famous weapons of romantic fiction : — 

' For the swerd off King Oger, 
Off Eowland, nor off Oliver, 
Was not for to reknen al 
Off value to this swerd egal.' 

Time would fail us, were we to attempt to trace the influence of 
romantic fiction on the poetry of Barbour, Wyntoun, Dunbar, 
Douglas, Lyndsay, Skelton, and most of the brightest ornaments 
of our early literature. Suffice it to say, that everywhere in 
their writings its mark is broadly traced, and that alike in 
Spenser's ' Faery Queene,' and Tennyson's ' Idylls,' its influence 
is visible. i 

Nor need illustrations be sought for in the dark corners of 
our literature. Medieval romances did not lose their popularity 
with the invention of printing. On the contrary, though 
classical literature was made known by translations to English 
readers, and though singers and minstrels fell into disrepute, 
the printing-press only multiplied the sphere of their influence. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, frequent editions of ancient favour- 
ites, like ' Morte Arthure,' were published. A new romance, 
' The Seven Champions of Christendom,' was composed by 
Richard Johnson. Oriental fiction was represented in new 
translations of the ' Seven Wise Masters,' and the ' Gesta 
Romanorum.' Paynter in his ' Pallace of Pleasure,' Fenton in 
his ' Tragicall Discourses,' Fortescue in his ' Forest of His- 
toryes,' Whetstone in his ' Heptameron,' Wotton in his 
' Courtlie Controversie of Cupid's Cantels,' gave to the English 
public versions of Italian and French romances. Wolfe, Yonge, 
and Munday, popularized ' Amadis de Gaul,' the ' Diana ' of 
Montemayor, ' Palmerin d'Oliva,' ' Palmerin of England,' and 
other masterpieces of the romantic fiction of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Underdown familiarized English readers with a version 
of the ancient Greek love-story of ' Theagenes and Chariclea ' 
of Bishop Heliodorus. All the world craved for romances; 
publishers, authors, and translators only satisfied an existing 
want. The Renaissance culture for , a considerable -period did 
not extend beyond the limits of the Court. Burton, writing 
in 1617, says — 

* I may 
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' I may not deny, but that we have a sprinkling of our Gentry, 
here, and there one, excellently well learned — but they are but few 
in respect of the multitude, the major part (and some again excepted 
that are indifferent) are wholly bent for Hawks and Hounds, and 
carried away many times with intemperate lust, gaming, and drink- 
ing. If they read a book at any time, 'tis an English Chronicle, 
" Sir Huon of Bordeaux," " Amadis de Gaul," &c., a playbook, or some 
pamphlet of News, and that at such seasons only, when they cannot 
stir abroad, to drive away time, their sole discourse is dogs, hawks, 
horses, and what News ? ' 

Shakspeare was no exception to the rule. With old, as well 
as new, romances, he was intimately familiar. In his classical 
allusions, and in his classical plays, the sources of his know- 
ledge must be traced to medieval literature rather than to the 
authors of Greece and Rome. He breathes the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. King Lear as a descendant of JSneas, Cym- 
beline as a prince of the same dynasty ; the glory of Hector, 
the infamy of Achilles, are reminiscences of Benoit de St. 
More and his despoiier, Guido de Colonna, who invariably 
exalt the Trojans and depreciate the Greeks. Nor can Shak- 
speare's frequent allusions be understood without constant' 
reference to medieval romance. When Horner has at his 
servant Peter ' with a downright blow, as Bevis of Southampton 
fell upon Ascapart,' when Justice Shallow boasts of his youthful 
feats as ' Sir Dagonet in Arthur's Show,' when Benedick offers 
to fetch ' a hair from the Great Cham's beard,' when Philip the 
Bastard speaks of his brother as ' Colbrand the giant, that same 
mighty man,' the commentator, if not the reader, must perceive 
the allusions to ' Sir Bevis of Southampton,' ' Morte Arthure,' 
* Sir Huon of Bordeaux,' or ' Sir Guy of Warwick.' With the 
prophetic literature, which played so large a part in medieval 
history, politics, and social life, Shakspeare was equally familiar. 
Every peasant in the Middle Ages knew some prophecies of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, of Bede, Merlin, Banister, Brydlington, 
Waldhare, Gildas, and Sibylla. Prophecy was a popular engine 
of politicians, or pretenders, and it is to its use that the Fool 
in ' King Lear' alludes, when he says: — 

'I'll speak a Prophecy ere I go ; 
When Priests are more in word, than matter ; 
When Brewers mar their malt with water, 
When Nobles are their Taylors Tutors, 
No Heretiques burn'd, but wenches' suitors. 
When every Case in law is right ; 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When slanders do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 

When 
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When usurers tell their gold i' the field ; 

And bawds and whores do churches build ; 

Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion ; 

Then comes the time, who lives to see't, 

That going shall be used with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin shall make ; for I live before his time.' 

Nor is it surprising that this universal love of romantic fiction 
should show itself in the lives of men and women. Some of the 
pleasantest associations with the names of historical personages, 
which we have inherited from the past, belong to the hours that 
they spent in the realms of the imagination. The name of 
Catharine de Medicis has a sinister sound. But we may momen- 
tarily forget St. Bartholomew's Day in the picture of her life 
among her children at St. Germains or at Amboise, where she 
surrounded them with an enchanted land of which she was the 
benevolent Fairy. Romances of chivalry were read aloud to 
them, and the surrounding forests were the Broceliandes, in 
which they played as errant knights, captive princes, or love- 
lorn princesses. So again the name of Madame Roland suggests 
the Reign of Terror. Far more attractive is the recollection of 
her childhood, when, as Marion Philpon at six years old, she 
stood before an old friend of her father, with her elbows on 
his knees, ready to repeat the Athanasian Creed for the reward 
of a fairy story. There are but few writers who have not loved 
fiction. Ronsard read and re-read the old romances, and espe- 
cially the ' Roman de la Rose,' from childhood to old age. 
Without the romantic treasures which were stored in the 
Chambre de librarye of her father at Cognac, the world would 
probably have lost the ' Heptameron ' of Marguerite of Angou- 
leme. Clement Marot in his youth was a student of romance. 

' J'ay leu de sainctz la legende doree, 
J 'ay leu Alain le tres noble orateur, 
Et Lancelot le tres plaisant menteur ; 
J'ay leu anssi le Boman de la Eose, 
Maistre en amours, et Yalere et Orose, 
Gontans les faictz des antiques Eomains ; 
£ref, en men temps, j'ay leu des liures maints.' 

What a revolution in the world of fashion, literature, and 
action, was effected by the ' Astrea ' of d'Urfe ! Henry IV. 
caused it to be read aloud to him during a fit of the gout. It 
was a favourite book of St. Francois de Sales, and of his spiritual 
Boswell, Pierre Camus. It gained men of letters admission to 
society ; it formed the school of Calprenede, Gomberville, and 

Vol. 171.— iVb. 342. 2 H Scudery. 
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Scudery. It did much to create the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Papers were set in it at the table of the Cardinal de Retz, and 
those who failed to pass in it paid a forfeit. La Fontaine 
delighted in the book. 

' Et tant petit gar9on je lisois son reman, 
Et je le lis encore ayant la barbe grise.' 

Racine, studying at Port Royal, lighted upon a copy of 
' Theagenes and Chariclea.' The copy was taken from him by 
his preceptors. But in riper years, he recurred to the forbidden 
studies of youth, and never lost the extraordinary passion, 
which his son tells us he had conceived for the old Greek novel. 
What would have been the result on his poetic talents if he had 
been allowed to follow sooner his natural tastes ? Without 
Madlle. de Scudery, would Madlle. de Sevigne have found 
the scope of her genius, or was she merely paying a com- 
pliment when she wrote to the authoress in 1684, that she 
would love and reverence her all her life ? The love of heroic 
romances of the 17th century declined in France more rapidly 
than in England. Boileau and Moliere ridiculed the taste. So 
quickly did the fashion change, that Madlle. de Scudery her- 
self outlived it. She kept by her a finished, but unpublished, 
romance, saying ' personne ne voudroit I'acheter ni le lire.' In 
the provinces the taste lingered longer ; there were many men 
of the type of Cathos and Madelon, 

' Deux nobles campagnards, grands leeteurs de romans, 
Qui disent tout Gyrus dans leurs longs compliments.' 

It survived into the 18th century. Though Voltaire charac- 
terized the heroic romances as ' boutiques de verbiage,' the 
mother of Chateaubriand is said to have known ' le Grand 
Cyrus ' by heart, and D'Urfe's ' Astrea ' was a favourite book of 
Rousseau's. The subsequent life of that sentimentalist was 
mean and contemptible enough. We prefer to think of him as 
a boy of six, sitting up to read novels with his father till the 
swallows were twittering among the eaves ;• or, as a follower of 
Mucins Scaevola, holding his hand over a chafing-dish of live 
coals to the admiration of his father, the Genevan clock-maker ; 
or as approaching Lyons, and asking so eagerly for the road to 
Forez, that his landlady believed him to be a locksmith's 
apprentice in search of work, instead of an enthusiastic boy 
who longed to see the country of D'Urfe's Sylvanders and 
Dianas. 

But though this digression is the more excusable because it 
was from France that England derived her taste for heroic 

romances, 
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romances, it still is a digression. We must return to our own 
country. The books that fed the imaginations of a Chaucer, a 
Spencer, or a Shakspeare, were works of romantic fiction. The 
prayer that Charles I. gave on the scaffold to Juxon was taken 
from Sidney's ' Arcadia.' The youth of Milton was nurtured 
' among those lofty fables and romances, which recount in sub- 
lime cantos the deeds of knighthood.' How indelible was the 
impression they created is proved by numerous passages in his 
poetry, such as that in which he speaks of 

• Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.' 

or that where he insists upon the time, 

' When Agrican with all his Northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as Bomances tell ; 
The City of Gallaphrone, — from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica.' 

Jeremy Taylor solaced his troubled life with romantic fiction, 
and thought it not inconsistent with holy living to quote 
Scudery with approval. John Bunyan in his youth valued 
' Sir Bevis of Southampton ' next to the Bible. Nor was it the 
only work of fiction which has coloured his immortal Dream. 
In one of his sermons, he has represented Dives as replying to 
Abraham when the latter said, 'They have Moses and the 
Prophets ; let them hear them : ' 

' My brethren are unbelievers, and do not regard the word of God. I 
knew it by myself, for when I was ia the world it was so with me. 
The Scriptures, thought I then, what are they ? A dead letter, a 
little ink and paper, of three or four shillings price. Alack ! What 
is Scripture ? Give me a ballad, or newsbook, " George on horse- 
back," or " Bevis of Southampton." Give me some book that teaches 
curious Arts, that tells old Fables.* 

When the greatest of Puritan poets, a royal 'martyr,' an 
Anglican divine, and an inspired Nonconformist tinker, all 
read romances, it was natural that ladies should follow the 
same example. They would have been basely ungrateful if 
they had not, for M. Jusserand believes that the modern novel 
was introduced by Lyly for their special delectation. Mrs. 
Pepys, Lucy Hutchinson, Dorothy Osborne, 'The Spec- 
tator's ' Leonora, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, 
were all devourers of novels. Mrs. Pepys sat up till twelve 
o'clock at night reading ' Le Grand Cyrus,' and, much to her 
husband's annoyance, was prone to tell long stories out of her 
favourite romance 'though nothing to the purpose nor in any 

2 H 2 good 
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good manner.' Lucy Apsley, afterwards the wife of Colonel 

Hutchinson, was not an attractive child. She absolutely hated 

her needle ; she only practised her lute and her harpischord when 

her masters were by ; she abhorred music and dancing ; she 

picked to pieces the dolls of other children, and drove them 

from her by her grave and sober instruction. But there was 

another side to her character. The romantic element redeemed 

her from being a female prig. Though she exhorted her 

mother's maids on the Lord's Day, yet on six days out of the 

seven she learned, or heard, amorous sonnets, or poems, and was 

the confidante of all the waiting-women in their love secrets. 

Leonora, in the 'Spectator,' had a library which contained, 

among other works, ' Cassandra,' ' Cleopatra,' ' Astrea,' ' The 

Grand Cyrus ' with a pin stuck in one of, the middle leaves, 

Pembroke's ' Arcadia,' a book of novels, ' Clelia,' which opened 

of itself at the passage describing two lovers in a bower, the 

' New Atlantis ' with a key to it, Taylor's ' Holy Living and 

Dying,' and a few other books. The effect of her course of 

reading showed itself in the embellishment of her garden, her 

artificial grottoes, and her shady walks. Yet, as the ' Spectator ' 

observes, it was at least something that she had read at all. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was 'miserable in her little 

parlour at Thoresby.' Her romances were her chief resource. 

She possessed, and bequeathed to her grand-daughter, the whole 

library of Mrs. Lennox's ' Female Quixote,' the ' Cleopatras,' 

' Cassandras,' ' Clelias,' ' Pharamonds,' ' Ibrahims,' — all, like 

the Lady Arabella's collection, ' English'd by persons of 

quality.' In the pages of one of these great folios. Lady Mary 

wrote ' in her fairest youthful hand ' the characteristics of the 

principal characters ; ' the beautiful Diana,' ' the volatile 

Climene,' ' the melancholy Doris,' ' Celadon the faithful,' 

' Adamas the wise,' and so on. These were the studies, with 

which she mingled her housekeeping or her lessons in carving, 

Greek, Latin, and French. Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs. 

Chapone, was the mother of religious education, the first of that 

series of excellent women, like Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, or 

Mrs. Trimmer, who effected a revolution in the moral training 

of youth. Yet she was brought up upon romantic fiction. In 

a letter to Elizabeth Carter, she says, ' I have (and I am yet 

alive) drudged through ' le Grand Cyrus ' in twelve huge 

volumes, ' Cleopatra 'in eight or ten, ' Polyxander,' 'Ibrahim,' 

' Clelia,' and some others, whose names, as well as all the rest 

of them, I have forgotten. But this was in the days when I 

did not choose my own books.' 

Tedious these old romances may have been. But they 

trained 
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trained fascinating specimens of the English gentlewoman. No 
more delightful ideal of English girlhood ever existed than 
Dorothy Osborne. In her charming letters, she tells us of her 
life, and reading. She might have been the wife of Henry 
Cromwell, and her lovers wrote verses to her, of which she only 
remembers the tag — 

' A stately and majestic brow 
Of force to make Protectors bow.' 

Or she might have married an , elderly widower with four 
daughters, old enough to be her sisters. But she preferred 
William Temple, whose heart she had won by taking upon 
herself the blame of her brother's malignancy in writing on the 
windows of an inn in the Isle of Wight his Royalist opinions 
upon the ruling powers. She waited long for her lover. Mean- 
while she solaced a life, so quiet that it might have turned her 
into one of the Seven Sleepers, with reading. She was keenly 
interested in politics, and a sturdy Royalist. She loved battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. She was fond of theatricals. But when 
her mind was harassed by her servants, or her father's sickness, 
she found refuge in her dogs and in her reading, and especially 
in romance. She forgot her troubles in her tears at the story of 
Mademoiselle de Tournon in ' Reine Marguerite ' ; she cried an 
hour for Almanzor, or threw herself into a rage with Alcidiana ; 
she sat in the shade with the shepherdesses on the common at 
Chicksands, and listened to their ballads, one of which she sends 
her lover. She was a * devote ' of Jeremy Taylor ; she delighted 
in the travels of Fernando Mendez Pinto ; she read Herodotus 
and Ovid, probably in Pierre Saliat's French translation, Cow- 
ley's ' Davideis,' and the Poems of the thrice noble, chaste and 
virtuous Margaret Newcastle, which made her feel satisfied that 
there were ' many soberer people in Bedlam ' than their fantastical 
authoress. And she read her novels critically. She knew 
' Prazimene,' and ' Polexandre,' and ' I'lllustre Bassa,' before 
they were ' disguised in English.' She compared their easy 
grace with the ' handsome language ' of Lord Broghill's ' Parthe- 
nissa.' Perhaps it was the perusal of these works which forbade 
her altogether to disbelieve the prognostications of Lilly. For 
our own part, we like her all the better for the playful supersti- 
tion. She went with a merry cousin to consult this notorious 
professor of the black art. Yet foolish though she thought him, 
she was not able to 'forbear laying a peas-cod with nine peas in 
it under my door, and was informed by it that my husband s 
name should be Thomas.' 'How like you that?' she asks 
William Temple. 

Nor 
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Nor were the women of the 17th and 18th centuries the only 
readers of the old romances. Bishop Berkeley was much 
addicted to the study of ' the airy visions of romance,' and in 
that unsubstantial region learned to disbelieve in the existence 
of matter. Dr. Johnson was a man of sturdy common-sense. 
Yet, as Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, told Boswell, he was 
immoderately fond of reading romances of chivalry, and he 
retained his fondness for them throughout life. 

' Spending part of a summer (1764),' said his Lordship, ' at my 
parsonage house in the country, he chose for his regular reading the 
old Spanish romance of " Pelixmarte of Hireania," in folio, which he 
read right through.' 

So too in 1776 we find Johnson taking with him on a holiday 
jaunt ' II Palmerino d'lnghilterra.' It is less surprising that 
Burke was a great student of the old romances, especially 
' Palmerin of England ' and ' Don Belianis of Greece.' No 
harder-headed North-countryman ever lived than Paley ; yet 
even he was not without a vein of romance in his composition. 
His first literary effort was a Poem in the manner of Ossian,-^ 
a strange fact in the mental history of a man who never after- 
wards showed a spark of imagination. 

The childhood of our older generation of poets was passed in 
the region of romance. In Goethe's days there were ' no so- 
called children's books.' He read the ' Orbis Pictus ' of Com- 
menius, Gothfried's ' Chronicle,' adorned, like the Great Bible, 
with Merrian's prints, the ' Acerra Philologica,' Ovid's ' Meta- 
morphoses,' Fenelon's ' Telemaque,' ' Robinson Crusoe,' Anson's 
' Voyages,' and, above all, the coarsely printed ' Volksbiicher,' by 
which for a few kreuzers children read the ' Eulen-Spiegel,' 
the ' Four Sons of Aymon,' the fair ' Melusina,' ' Emperor Octa- 
vian,' ' the beautiful Magelone,' ' Fortunatus,' and all their fasci- 
nating tribe. With such an education, it is no wonder that, as 
he walked on the bridge at Frankfort, with his eyes fixed on the 
sunlit vane of the bright weathercock, the story of Gotz von 
Berlichingen laid its iron grasp upon his mind, or that the 
puppet-show of Faust hummed in his brain, even when he was 
a youthful student at Strasburg. To an imaginative child the 
perusal of books of romantic fiction is a never-forgotten event. 
Heine never forgot the May morning, when he stole away from 
his home to the Palace Gardens at Diisseldorf, placed himself 
on a mossy stone-seat in the so-called Avenue of Sighs, and 
delighted his small heart with the great adventures of the 
illustrious knight Don Quixote. It was in such an atmosphere 
that the minds of our own literary giants of the present century 

were 
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were bred. No one will wonder that Scott, lame and weak in 
his childhood, gathered stores of Border tales from his grand- 
mother and his aunt Jenny, or, at the age of four, crumpled up in 
the window seat at Sandy Knowe, pored over Josephus's ' Wars of 
the Jews,' and only quitted his Ijook to vociferate the ballad of 
' Hardy-kanute ' in the ears of Dr. Duncan ; or under the plane- 
tree at Kelso made Percy's ' Reliques ' his own. Keats sighed 
for the days of Robin Hood. Shelley, feeding his imagi- 
nation with tales of wonder and of mystery, tried his pren- 
tice hand on romances of the style of ' Zastrozzi.' Byron, hating 
mathematics and an indifferent penman, devoted himself at 
school to history and romance, and especially to the ' Arabian 
Nights.' Coleridge dreamed away his childhood in the society 
of ' Tom Hickathrift,' ' Jack the Giant-Killer,' and the ' Seven 
Champions of Christendom.' Wordsworth, during his early days 
at school read all Fielding's works, ' Don Quixote, ' Gil Bias,' 
' Gulliver's Travels,' and the ' Tale of a Tub,' and in after years 
mourned for the favourites of his childhood — 

' Oh give us once again the wishing cap , 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-killer, Eobin Hood, 
And Sabra in the Torest with St. George. 
The child whose love is here, at least does reap, 
One precious good — -that he forgets himself.' _ ^ ^, , 

Crabbe painted his hard realistic pictures with a wire brush. 
But it was to romance that he owed the cultivation of his poetic 
powers. It is an autobiographical touch when he describes, 
how Peter Perkin turned aside from the solid food of his father's 
library to his mother's little collection, 

' And there he found 
Romance in sheets, and poetry unbound ; 
Soft tales of Love, which never damsel read 
But tears of pity stain'd her virgin bed. 
There were Jane Shore, and Bosamond the Pair, 
And humble heroines, frail as these, were there ; 
There was a Tale of one forsaken Maid, 
Who till her death the work of vengeance stay'd ; 
Arabian Nights and Persian Tales were there, 
One Volume each, and both the worse for wear ; 
There by Qnarles's Emblems jiEsop's Fables stood, ; 
The coats in tatters and the cuts in wood,' &c. 

Or to take one instance more. George Eliot's childhood was 
the seed-time of her imagination. The child, haunted by nightly 
terrors till her whole soul became one quivering dread, con- 
suming 
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suming candles and eyesight over books to the dismay of her 
thrifty mother, was happy in her playground. The old- 
fashioned garden at Gritf with its barns, cow-sheds and canal, 
was an ideal nursery for the novelist of middle-class rural life. 
But she was happy also in her library. She read ^sop's 
* Fables ' with a curiously precocious relish for their humour. 
Defoe's * History of the Devil,' the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' and 
' Rasselas ' were among her chosen companions. But the only 
true rival in her love for Lamb's ' .^lia ' was ' Waverley.' The 
arrival of this book was the great event of her childhood. In 
1827 it was lent to her elder sister, and returned before she — 
then but a child of eight — had finished it. But she set to work 
to write out the story as far as she had read it, 

' The book and they must part, but, day by day. 
In lines that thwart like portly spiders run. 
They wrote the tale from TuUy Veolan.' 

In the past history of the English nation fiction has played a 
conspicuous, and by no means ignoble, part. The old Romances 
not only upheld high ideals of qualities, the value of which 
infant civilization exaggerates, but also popularized gentle cha- 
racteristics that ruder ages overlook. They had their affectations 
and absurdities. They were sometimes coarse, yet never im- 
pure, — animal, not prurient. On the whole they inspired 
enthusiasm for courage, honour, chastity, and courtesy. Their 
heroes were patterns of manly virtues, their heroines models of 
dignity and modesty. The lowest and most contemptible cha- 
racters were not introduced into romance. The prisons and the 
stews were not ransacked for materials for medieval fiction. 
Can as much be said of modern novels? Or, to make no invi- 
dious comparison with contemporary fiction, was the good 
influence of the 18th-century novels at all comparable with that 
of medieval romance ? The words that Garrick puts into the 
mouth of Polly Honeycombe in his Epilogue to Colman's farce 
epitomized the effect of novels on the 3buthful minds of our 
great-grandmothers. ' A novel,' cries Polly, ' is the only thing 
to teach a girl life, and the way of the world, and elegant 
fancies, and love to the end of the chapter.' Oh this hint 
Garrick speaks : 

' Till these dear books infns'd their soft ingredients, 
Asham'd and fearful, I was all Obedience, 
Then my good Father did not storm in vain, 
I blush'd and cry'd — " I'll ne'er do so again " ; 
But now no bugbears can my spirit tame, 
I've conquer'd Fear, and almost conquer'd Shame ; 

So 
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So mncli these Dear Instructors change and win us, 
Without their light we ne'er should know what's in us ; 
Here we at once supply our childish wants — 
Novels are Hotbeds for your forward Plants.' 

Consciously or unconsciously, our forefathers held that plain 
straightforward language purified immoral incidents of half 
their danger. Vice never moved , through their pages with the 
mince and the simper of simulated virtue. Novels depend 
on the same breaches of the Decalogue. But modern purity 
demands that the laxity should be confined to the ideas, not 
communicated to the words. The darkest lights and shades 
must be filled in from the reader's own mind. Immorality is 
suggested to the fancy rather than exhibited to the eye. Here, 
again, the advantage does not rest with the novel. Excessive 
reading of romances had its dangers. It often created false 
ideals, which were broken in real life. Yet is the mind the 
worse for such conceptions? Would Jane Welsh have been 
able to appreciate the sterling gifts of Thomas Carlyle, if she 
had formed no ideal standard by which to test him ? There is 
comedy as well as tragedy in her early letters. ' No lover will 
Jane Welsh ever find like St. Preux, no husband like Wolmar. 
O Lord ! O Lord ! Where is the St. Preux ? Where is the 
Wolmar? Bess, I am in earnest. I shall never marry.' Ulti- 
mately Carlyle appears on the scene and is compared to St. Preux. 
' He has his talents, his vast and cultivated mind, his inde- 
pendence of soul, and his high-souled principles of honour. But 
then — Ah, these buts ! St. Preux never kicked the fire-irons, nor 
made puddings in his tea-cup.' 



Abt. 
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IT is a noticeable fact that, in these days of easy and swift 
travelling, the countries which lie nearest to the British 
Islands are less well known to Englishmen than they were a 
couple of generations ago, in the era which preceded the de- 
velopment of railways in Europe. Even more recently than 
that period, a member of Parliament, who had spent the recess 
in studying American institutions at New York or Philadelphia 
was looked upon as a praiseworthy example of adventurous 
self-improvement. Nowadays, if a legislator rises in Committee 
on the Foreign Office vote to enlighten the House from his 
personal experiences of Portuguese aggression and German 
intrigue among the Equatorial lakes of Africa, his narrative is 
outdone by that of another, who has ascended the Karun River 
to checkmate the Muscovite in the heart of Persia, while a 
third will thrill the dwindling senate with wild stories of the 
seals in the Behring Sea, and of the midnight sun of Alaska. 
Nor is distant travel the exclusive privilege of our law-makers. 
The worthy mayor of a provincial borough is quite competent 
to lecture on a winter evening to the Athenaeum of his native 

town 



